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SERMON 


Shew thyself a man.— 1 Kings, 2, 2. 


The term Man is here used in a conventional sense. The 
sentence in which it occurs is a part of the dying charge of 
David, king of Israel, to his son Solomon. The young man, 
Solomon—then about twenty years of age—in all physical 
respects was what is technically termed a man. Intellectu¬ 
ally, and spiritually, he was much as other men—perhaps 
more and better than most of men. And yet, it is evident 
enough, that, in the mind of David, natural advantages, how¬ 
ever great, did not alone constitute true manhood. It was 
possible, notwithstanding extraordinary natural endowments, 
that Solomon might miss the mark at last and rank meanly 
with the common herd. David entertained an idea of greater 
depth and wider scope than mere outward shows and seem- 
ings. He thought, perhaps, with the poet— 

“ Were I so tall to reach the pole. 

Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul— 

The mind’s the standard of the man.” 

At any rate his idea of a man involved something beyond 
mere form, age, flesh, bone, and fluid. It regarded the pro¬ 
cess of a sound development rather than primary principles 
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and properties. It looked mainly to a single view of man. 
It conceived him as a social being of universal relations and 
duties. It implied a certain character to be assumed; a certain 
mode of conduct to be pursued; a legitimate life-drama to be 
played. It assumed, in effect, that a person might be six feet 
in height, exact in symmetry of form and feature, beautiful 
as Apollo, descended from illustrious ancestry, possessed of 
unbounded wealth, by common consent admitted to the most 
exclusive circles of society, and in spite of all these advan¬ 
tages, lacking certain other essentials, fall very far short of 
being a man in the noblest sense of that word. We shall 
endeavor in this discourse to elaborate, negatively and affirma¬ 
tively, David’s idea of a true man. We shall first say what 
a true man is not. A bad, unprincipled man, of strongly 
marked tendencies of character, will be presented in three 
parts, as—Man of the World—Man of the Press—Man of 
the Church. Of these characters we shall give pictures in 
limine —veritable personalities drawn from real life, the coun¬ 
terpart of which may be found in almost every man’s experi¬ 
ence. 

PICTURE I. 

THE MAN OF THE WORLD. 

The bad unprincipled man in all his native elements of 
character, and in all positions and guises, is everywhere the 
same. He only varies, when, like the skilful Polyphonist, 
he assumes different garbs suited to his several parts. It is 
inconsequential, so far as final results are concerned, whether 
he plays the character of Man of the World, Man of the Press, 
or Man of the Church. In either case the sequel is sure to 
be pretty much the same. A man of “secondary principles,” 
all influences and considerations center in one all-gathering 
focus— self ! If any chance to go aside, or fall short of their 
aim, it is purely a mistake chargeable to carelessness or mis¬ 
calculation. In Social Life, he commands attention chiefly 
from his extreme suppleness and activity. He may be met at 


all points, and he is all things to all men. He is not, there¬ 
fore, altogether above hypocrisy; but the veil is never entirely 
impervious, nor is the garment so close a fit but that it can be 
laid aside at pleasure. At Rome he would be a Catholic, at 
Geneva a Protestant, at Salt Lake a Mormon—provided 
always, as a matter of course, that the part would pay . He 
levies contributions upon every character, and every depart¬ 
ment, that holds out the slightest promise of advantage, with 
an unsparing hand. He is a hundred handed Briareus, and 
every hand, and every finger endowed with the clutch of 
death. If he is in Trade, he scourges the short-sighted, the 
poor, and the ignorant, until they ciy aloud in then* distress. 
He would seem to be leagued with storms, pestilence and 
famine. Every storm costs the poor man two dollars per 
cord more for his wood; every tightness or speculation in the 
market, from one to five hundred per cent, more for the ne¬ 
cessaries of life; and every misfortune that drives him to the 
wall, three per cent, a month on borrowed cash, or strips him 
of his household gods, the mementoes of love and the souve¬ 
nirs of affection. If he is in Law—“stond from under”— 
or rather, “stand and deliver.” The Shark is not more re¬ 
morseless nor intent on prey. He is a mere commodity, and 
hawks himself through town in search of .customers. His 
price is gold —for that he will advocate any man or any cause, 
good, bad, or indifferent. His countenance is a hieroglyphic, 
which, if you understand it, reads—“Wholesale and Retail, 
and no questions asked”! The cause of truth, or the cause 
of falsehood, it is all the same—if necessary, he will toil in 
behalf of either. He strips the widow of her last penny, and 
drifts the orphan out upon the world, with as much genuine 
gusto as he would lighten the pocket of a millionare .of .an 
hundred dollars. He sits in secret conclave with the harden¬ 
ed villain, and digests his schemes of villainy with as much 
relish of soul as he would feel in vindicating virtue or protect¬ 
ing innocence. The aims of self must be reached at any rate 
—honestly, if they can: dishonestly, if they must. If he is 
in Politics, you might imagine that he had been bred in the 
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school of Chesterfield, and that he scrupulously read every 
morning, as a sort of “ morning portion,” a chapter of the 
Ci American Chesterfield” to refresh his memory and keep 
himself in practice. His condescention to u all sorts of peo¬ 
ple” is boundless. O how intensely he loves the sons of 
misfortune and toil; and, alas, dear good soul, how willing 
he is to spend and be spent in the service of —the strongest 
partif ! Chameleon-like, his coat is of many colors. What 
an excellent tariff man he is in Pennsylvania, and anti-tariff 
man in Tennessee. How excellent an annexationist in Mis¬ 
sissippi, and anti-annexationist in Massachusetts. How pa¬ 
triotic an Hungarian at a banquet; how severely Austrian in 
Congress. No clay in the hands of the potter was ever half 
so facile. Like the ghost in Hamlet, 

“ he is here! he is here! 

he is gone”! 

He is a man of infinite centres and pivots, and can play as 
easily on one point, as on another. As a general thing, he 
loves not the honors of office less, but the emoluments of of¬ 
fice more! But the influences that reach him are not always 
purely sordid, and sometimes he responds to another key. 
He is not entirely impenetrable to the subtle influences of 
popularity, fashion, aristocracy; and moved by those powerful 
magnets he does not hesitate to denude himself of every 
quality that contributes to true manhood, and dignifies human 
nature. He can lay aside his politics, and cast off his religi¬ 
ous opinions, as readily as though they were but a natural 
garment, worn merely for convenience or pleasure. Friends 
that raised him to position before the world, and sentiments 
and principles that bis fathers loved and stoutly defended, and 
which he espoused in the frank and manly days of youth, are 
abjured with a hardihood too intense to companion principle, 
and a nonchalance too real to accompany regret. The circle 
towards which his whole soul pants, as pants the hart for the 
water-brooks, is entered by the magic “open sesame,” not of 
principle, but conformity! The favored few must fit a cer- 
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tain standard, and be shaped in a certain mould; and on (he 
Procrustean bed of an arbitrary decree the whole man, if need 
be, is dislocated, spliced, and lopped off, until God’s image 
wholly disappears in a disgusting, though pitiable ruin. To 
all this he submits without a murmur, rejoiced to know that 
the gc§l is won at last, though conscious that little of himself, 
as God made him, remains! Alas! Alas! for poor humanity. 
Did the “fall” generate these evils and misfortunes? It is 
doubtful! It is, indeed, painful to say that in every depart¬ 
ment of society we # may find this bold, unscrupulous charac¬ 
ter—men who acknowledge no restraints of religion, no tie of 
friendship, no common duty to humanity—men who are de¬ 
termined to use their fellows, truth, principle, falsehood, at 
all hazards, and defy all consequences. They are the most 
terrible enemies of good society, ami the direst plagues of 
truth. They are a stone in the good man’s shoe—a stumbling 
block in his path—a formidable barrier to all legitimate suc¬ 
cess. We cannot draw them in colors too vivid, nor speak of 
them in too strong terms of reprobation. It would be a bold 
impeachment of Inspiration to connect such a character with 
any legitimate development of true manhood. Such charac¬ 
ters may be men physically , but they are heaven distant from 
being men in the noblest sense of that word. 

But change now the point of view and look at the same 
character in a fixed position, connected with the Printing 
Press, and exercising the functions of Editor. 

PICTURE II. 

THE MAN OF THE PRESS. 

In this character he now occupies one of two positions— 
Party, or Neutral; but he runs in the same groove and is 
operated by the same mainspring as before. Self is still the 
gravitating centre to which he invariably and infallibly re¬ 
sponds. And hence, in either positibn, it would be unsafe to 
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trust him. His statements, in their elementary structure, are 
always compound. His truth is never wholly true, nor his 
lie wholly false. Like a skilful chemist, he can construct a 
very deceptions compound out of both. As a party editor r 
whatever occurs injurious or disreputable to his party he care¬ 
fully suppresses or else boldly denies. Fair and in^partial 
statements in his columns would be unheard of curiosities. 
If he boldly falsifies, at the same time he coolly ignores all 
thought of retraction. If he blunders, he never dreams of 
correcting the error, for that woidd he too^pointed an acknow¬ 
ledgment of incompetency and ignorance. The cowhide, 
the revolver, the courts of justice, sometimes bring him to his 
senses and compel him to play the part of an honest man for 
the moment, but these occurrences are very rare, and merely 
exceptions to a well established and general rule. Mostly he 
goes “unwhipt of justice,” and works out the problem of his 
miserable destiny unchecked. Truth, virtue, honor, honesty, 
suffer most foully at his hands, and the orbit swept by his 
shadow is as curst, in a moral sense, as the atmosphere per¬ 
vaded by the deadly poison of the Upas. Anything that 
stands in the way of his party, or selfish aims, is totally disre¬ 
garded ; and to secure subscribers and influence he would puff 
and uphold Satan himself. In ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, through his influence the bad man rises to eminence, 
and the good man goes hopelessly down—falsehood rides sov¬ 
ereign of the ascendant, while truth lies bleeding in the dust. 

Under a profession of neutrality , his party and personal 
predilections lose their sharpness and angularity, and go skulk¬ 
ing behind a breastwork of hypocrisy. He is now deeply in 
love with the good old proverbs of the olden time. “In a 
multitude of counsellors,” says the wise man, u there is 
safety,” and he acts up strictly to the very letter of the pro¬ 
verb. To be ever found in the wake of public opinion, and 
where strength and numbers preponderate, bears a very essen¬ 
tial relation, in this wicked and lustful age, to power and suc¬ 
cess. Hence the professed neutral—which profession, in a 
majority of cases, is the merest gammon—becomes the veriest 
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lickspittle in creation. You are never at a loss where to line! 
him. Summer and Winter, day and night, he lies sweltering 
at the feet of the dominant and popular party, suppliant, sup¬ 
ple, and self-satisfied. He keeps both eyes open, and looks 
before he leaps. Every word to which he stands sponsor is 
carefully digested and subtly weighed in his peculiar and 
subtle balance. He is careful never to hurt the feelings of 
the popular party in social life, the popular church, or the 
popular man. The toady of the great, the successful, the 
strong, on the other hand to the poor and lowly born he is a 
crown of thorns and a cross. Every measure and means that 
would glorify and sanctify the first, is pure, honorable, and 
legitimate; while every measure and means that contemplates 
the improvement and elevation of the last, is bad, licentious, 
and agrarian. He is much given to putting good men and 
good things down by bad names, for he knows well enough 
that a few unpopular names well applied seldom fail to do the 
business; and he always has a large stock of them on hand. 
“One side of a story is good until the other side is told,” is 
another proverb that lie adopts; but he takes good care that 
the other side shall never be told in his columns. If the 
other side comes out, he makes no allusion to it whatever, or 
apologises for its non-appearance on the ground that it is false, 
or that it is of no interest to his readers, or that he has just 
then on hand a press of news or foreign matter. Suppression 
and total silence, however, is his favorite method, for he 
dearly loves and profoundly respects yet another proverb— 
“Dead men tell no tales”! 

Sometimes this gentleman finds his way into a popular 
church, or the shadow of church power falls upon his path, 
and then his fawning and sycophancy, his caution and cir¬ 
cumspection become unbounded. He duly instajs himself 
as church chronicler, takes the church under the wing of his 
fatherly protection, and forthwith lets in the light on all the 
church’s concerns and affairs. At his bid the stage theological 
is made to throng with Ciceros, Demosthenes’, Fenelons, et 
id genus omruB , the only drawback to which, is that they are 
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creations of his own brain, a coinage purely imaginative. 
Now the veriest dunce in existence reminds him of the pro¬ 
fundity of Webster, and the speaker whose gestures resemble 
the movements of the arms of a windmill, suggests the point¬ 
ed gesticulation of a Randolph! He can see a parallel where 
none exists, and at a pinch, if necessary, lie can manufacture 
one. To all superficial appearance his orthodoxy is of the 
deepest dye, and he embraces all proper occasions to express 
it. He has a holy horror of heterodoxy, and will not for an 
instant allow that any good thing can possibly come out of a 
heterodox Nazareth. Infidel though he may be at heart, and 
in a majority of cases doubtless is, in all outward respects he 
conforms strictlv to the orthodox and Christian rule. Never, 
except by compulsion, does he dream of doing justice to any 
man, whatever his abilities, nor to any cause, whatever its 
claims, unless it or he can pronounce the shibboleth of his 
party, or rather of the strongest party. The leaders and 
prominent men of the popular party, are, according to his 
showing, without an exception men of mark, respectability, 
consequence; and, like Doctor Crononhotonthologus of ro¬ 
mance, they always find in the professed neutral a trumpeter, 
a sort of John the Baptist, who faithfully prepares all their 
ways and makes their crooked paths straight. All their do¬ 
ings, their comings in, and goings out, are faithfully recorded 
and proclaimed. Were there no other paper but his, the un¬ 
initiated would be led to conclude that the whole world is 
filled with Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, or some 
other sects, just as he might fancy it to be his interest to men¬ 
tion and represent. If a preacher of the popular sects leaves 
town, he duly announces it, and carefully proclaims the hour 
nf his return. If one preaches a degree above his usual com¬ 
mon-place, he makes it an occasion of an extravagant para¬ 
graph stuffed to repletion with windy puffery; and many a 
man of pigmy intellectual and spiritual proportions is sud¬ 
denly ushered before the public as a “ bright particular star” 
of the first magnitude. Often thus error thrives while truth 
bleeds—worth and intelligence go down while imbecility and 
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meanness go up. Altogether this character is more actively 
potent for evil than almost any other—more dangerous and 
injurious to society than the bad unprincipled man in the 
pulpit. The native germs of manhood with which he is en¬ 
dowed are wholly inert and practically useless, and to meet 
the requisition of the text—“shew thyself a man”—he 
would be compelled to undergo a general transformation of 
character, and, perhaps, of nature. To shew himself a man, 
would be indeed a herculean task, if not absolutely impos¬ 
sible. Were he to undergo an artistical sketch “he might be 
painted as a man sitting astride a fence, which divided two 
enclosures, with his hands thrust in his pockets. As men 
come in to one or the other enclosure, he bows obsequiously 
and smiles sweetly; bowing lowest and smiling sweetest to the 
most distinguished party or person. When the people have 
chosen their places he comes down from that 6 bad eminence,’ 
to the side where the majority are assembled and strength is 
concentrated, and if questioned, he will prove to your teeth, 
that he had always stood on that side, and was never on the 
fence in his life, except to reconnoitre an enemy’s position”! 
We recommend this sketch to such competent artists as are 
ambitious, not only of fame, but of being public benefactors 
—who are willing to employ the pencil, not alone to immor¬ 
talize virtue, but to justly scourge accomplished villainy into 
deserved obscurity or thorough reformation. 


PICTURE III. 

THE MAN OF THE CHURCH. 

But turn now and contemplate this facile character in a 
religious guise, clad in “ the livery of the court of heaven,” 
but gravitating to the same definite centre and accomplishing 
the same results. He is now member of a popular church, 
and sets up bold pretentions to a religious reputation, and a 
divine goodness such as Jesus taught and Christian worthies 
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of old practiced. He is now sleek and devout, and exceed¬ 
ingly pious to look upon. The outside of the platter is kept 
scrupulously clean and bright, but, alas, it is nothing but 
outside. The sepulchre is whitened and garnished, but the 
inside—let it pass. Solemn and sanctimoniously he moves 
among the crowd, speaking in bland smooth tones that fall 
upon the car like heavenly whispers stealing out from the 
a-jared gates of Elysian. u Angel of innocence and blessed 
sanctity ” you are ready to exclaim — cc how canst thou endure 
for a single day so wicked a world, and such vile companion¬ 
ship”! You marvel that he does not go up at once, bodily, 
in a chariot of tire, like Elijah of old; and you speculate on 
the immense blessing his mantle would be to “a world lying 
in wickedness ”! But—“O what a godly outside falsehood 
hath ’ ’! O godly apple, what a rotten heart! Alas, it is but 
a cheat. Where is the warm-hearted bluntness that is ever 
an index of honesty—the fresh warm tones that burst in a 
gush of sincerity from the heart? Where the stamp of truth 
which plays upon the countenance continual sunshine—the 
single-heartedness that gives birth to true simplicity, and 
sparkling in the eye gives to the world assurance of the man? 
Echo cries,—Where?—and Truth answers,—Nowhere!— 
Shrouded wholly in self—bent upon selfish purposes and sel¬ 
fish ends, Truth, Sincerity, Manhood, stand far in the back¬ 
ground with veiled and tearful faces. Is he plausible?—self 
is the motive. Is he social ?—self is the mainspring. Is he 
charitable?—self is the incentive. And, hence, every self- 
interest is untiringly watched and protected. You will never 
find him throwing up a dam against the popular current, nor 
leading in any great humanitary reform. His fortune runs 
with the popular tide, his grist is ground at the popular mill, 
and so that his balloon of vanity is inflated with popular gass, 
he is content. And, O divine and beautiful religion of Jesus! 
—this man calls himself religious. Solemn mockery! Alas, 
what an inventory his religious effects, if taken, would present. 
An inventory of his religious effects!—a beggarly account of 
empty pretensions. It would run, I imagine, much in this 
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wise—1 Black Coat—1 White Cravat—1 False Face—1 
False Heart—1 False Soul—1 False Tongue—2 False laps 
—A quarto vocabulary of False Words ; and one entire suit 
of Falsehood, from head to foot, for religious masquerade !— 
Such is this man’s inventory ; and, of course, these effects 
precipitated into practical forms and purposes, result in a wor¬ 
thy progeny. The Lord’s Prayer uttered from his lips would, 
to a casual observer, seem more lustrous and divine than ever ; 
but translate the performance into its actual import, and depths 
of infamy unimagined would stand revealed. Does he say— 
“Our Father who art in heaven”? He means no such thing. 
He means, My Father; the Father of a caste or sect! Does he 
say — “Hallowed be tiiy name”? He means — Hallowed 
and exalted be my name ! Does he say —“Thy kingdom 
come”?—He means the triumph of himself, church or party! 
Does he say—“Give us this day our daily bread”? He means 
— Give me this day my daily bread ! And so on to the end. 
The whole performance is little less than a bold and impudent 
defiance of eternal Justice. And yet this man, with all his per¬ 
jury of soul, is the most bigoted of religionists, and the most 
clamorous of zealots. “ He has seen but a single pillar of 
God’s temple, and he condemns all such as take delight in its 
beautiful porches, its many mansions, and most holy place.” 
Beneath its flashing dome, blazing with the splendors of ten 
thousand suns, and in its profound and serene silence, he has 
never stood ; and yet he stands before the whole world, 
smiting his breast and motioning back the crowd, crying with 
aloud voice—“Stand by thyself, come not near, for I am 
holier than thou”! He sees no distinction between a man 
and his religious sentiments, and if he deems the last hereti¬ 
cal, the man, however pure his character, is sure to be 
insulted. Everything within the boundaries of his church is 
sanctified, because it is within the boundaries of his church. 
If a man’s profession is orthodox, he pardons or overlooks his 
sins against morality and truth, however intense their turpi¬ 
tude. He can hush up his own or his brother’s sins, 
provided the law of conformity is not violated. It is an 
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article of his creed, that, Appearances are everything, Reality 
nothing. And as his adopted faith is of a sombre cast, he 
condemns innocent amusements, and all naturalness of feel¬ 
ing, on the principle, we suppose of 

“ Compounding for sins he is inclined to, 

I3y damning those he has no mind to.” 

Profess everything—Do nothing, is his favorite motto, and it 
must be confessed that he seldom loses sight of it. It would 
be a libel to sav that his feet ever pressed the holy soil of the 
kingdom of heaven; but he manages to keep so near, speak¬ 
ing figuratively, that at last he will dash in at the open gates, 
if possible, u and booted and spurred ride over better men than 
himself, with his Sunday face, and Bible in hand, to put the 
Saviour to blush and out-front the justice of Almighty God ”! 
But doubt not that this man has his reward, in a life mean 
and dastardly, and in the contempt of all the virtuous and 
good. Far as the east is from the west, so far is he removed 
from all true manhood. He fills not a single arc of any true 
and divine orbit. In either of his three characters he indi¬ 
cates the way to ruin, and beyond that his uses cease. Let 
no man, much less youth, follow in his steps, for they take 
hold on Death. How he makes men miserable and fills the 
world with violence is known to all. It is enough. Let him 
pass! 

PICTURE IV. 

TRUE MANHOOD. 

The true man is a Just man. He is just every way. He 
is thoroughly just to himself. Fully aware of the extent of 
his personal endowments he gives to each faculty its legiti¬ 
mate play, and pours forth the wealth of his being in an har¬ 
monious development at once natural and noble. Examine 
him through and through, and you will find no thumb screws 
upon his faculties, nor any passion wholly under ban. He is 
a living denial of the doctrine of total depravity. His whole 
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soul is one beautiful chord of harmony, and over his vaulted 
brow plays the halo of eternal truth. In all his actions he 
acts himself. He is as transparent as pure flame—as the 
crystal waters of the mountain spring—as the gentle tears of 
the summer’s rain. He is wholly spontaneous. He needs 
no whipping up. His duty ever lies palpably before him, and 
like a well trained soldier he looks it full in the face, and 
meets it with a firm front, be it never so disagreeable or sad. 
You would trust him with untold gold, for you are convinced 
that he would neither injure nor defraud any living tiling. 
His heart is always in the right place, and it is a heart that a 
man may well be proud of. It answers its purpose fully. It 
is no contemptible atom—a miserable apology for a heart—a 
thin tube through which the blood flows, never pulsating. 
For the suffering ones and the outcasts—the Cains and Laza- 
ruses of society—it swells “like the bosom of the Atlantic 
pressed by the wings of the wind,” and he seldom hesitates 
to commit himself to its impulses. He is his own keeper. 
He calls no man Rabbi. His conscience is his ow r n, and his 
reason is his own, and hence he feels and thinks on all sub¬ 
jects independently. He accepts a truth and avows it regard¬ 
less of popular majorities, nor does he pause to ascertain if it 
received the sanction of his paternal ancestors—his grand¬ 
father or grandmother. To him Philosophy is “ the patri¬ 
arch’s golden ladder, reaching heaven, and bright with 
beck’ning angels.” Reverently confident of his abilities, and 
deeply impressed with duty, he goes sounding on through 
every field of investigation that opens before him, and draws 
down at last from the divine heavens the benediction—“ This 
is my beloved son in whom I am w T ell pleased ”! 

The true man is not only just to himself, but, as a conse¬ 
quence, he is just to all men. The Universal Paternity of 
God, and the Brotherhood of Man, are with him fixed facts. 
He knows, therefore, that in God’s universe nothing is iso¬ 
lated, and hence he confesses to universal relations and duties. 
His feelings run in no narrow groove, nor are they compressed 
to a sectarian or party orbit. To be good, and to do good, is 
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his motto. He sees not man in the guise * of a bone to be 
picked, or a fowl to be plucked, but as a brother to he served 
and loved. He would scorn to live on the necessities or vices 
of his fellow men. He is honest, not from policy, but from 
the love of it. As man of the world, in the best sense of the 
phrase, he is too lofty in principle to stoop to ask what is 
politic or advantageous, but, if necessary, he will pause long 
to ascertain what is just, wise, and good. He fears not the 
opinion of the world at any point. There is not a drop of 
coward’s blood in his veins. He is not afraid to do right. As 
for consequences, he leaves them to take care of themselves. 
He has courage to befriend a fallen brother or sister upon 
whom society pours the hot lava of its indignation, and, like 
one of old, say — u Thy sins are forgiven thee—go sin no 
more.” He is not afraid to he seen in the street with an 
honest man of a lower grade in society than himself, nor will 
he hesitate to recognize in public a poor relation or unfortu¬ 
nate friend. Garrisoned about with integrity, he fears not 
what the world may say; orthodox or heterodox, patrician or 
plebeian. As man of the press, he feels that he is acting, 
not for himself alone, but for many others. He is deeply im¬ 
pressed with a weighty responsibility. His columns are a 
mirror of fairness and honor—an open field where every man 
receives fair play. Whether party or neutral, he invites both 
sides to a fair and impartial hearing, and he finds a sufficient 
reward in the approval of a clear conscience and in the pa¬ 
tronage of the lovers of upright dealing. As man of the 
church, he eschews bigotry and hypocrisy as the devil’s sins; 
and opening his soul to every divine influence circumambient 
around him, his receptivity of truth is boundless, and bis love 
to God and man inexhaustible. In his view a man is worth 
just a man, and nothing more. Conformity sanctifies no 
man. He cares not in what theological craft you sail, so that 
he is well assured that you are a good man and true, and free 
from every outward and inward chain. In a word, he is in 
all things—in word, deed, and sentiment—a careful copyist 
of him who was “the brightness of the Father’s glory, and 
the express image of his person.” 
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A race of this style of men are just now more needed on 
earth than ever before ; for base and low-born motives are the 
springs of almost universal action. Mental slavery, and an all 
absorbing selfishness, are firmly seated over all the land, and 
grind with an immense power the manhood and independence 
of the people to powder. Christ-like men and women, with 
hearts penetrated through and through with Christian princi¬ 
ples, are loudly called for by the great needs of the present age. 
Thank God the call is being heeded — slowly, it is true, but 
still it is being heeded. The great pestilence of cowardice, 
and time-serving hypocrisy, which walketh in darkness and 
wasteth at noon day, is being stayed. Light is bursting forth 
upon benighted man, and he rises from his slumbers. The 
vision of the Future is glorious. Lo, even now as I gaze, 
the Alps of error and the Andes of oppression are submerged 
in the rising tide, and the ark of human salvation, bedecked 
with proud banners of victory, seeks the everlasting Arrarat 
that rises in celestial seas. And when the waters have sub¬ 
sided, from out the chaos shall arise the new heaven and the 
new earth, in which alone dwelleth righteousness. Yes, 
thank God 

The hope of Truth grows stronger, day by day ; 

I hear the soul of Man around me waking, 

Like a great sea its frozen fetters breaking, 

And flinging up to heaven its sun-lit spray, 

Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 

And crushing them with din of grinding thunder, 

That makes old emptiness stare in wonder. 

The memory of a glory passed away, 

Lingers in every heart, as, in the shell, 

Ripples the bygone freedom of the sea, 

And, every hour, new signs of promise tell 
That the great soul shall once again be free ; 

For high, and yet more high, the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for truth and liberty. 





